CHAPTER     IV
FROM THE NOVEMBER REVOLUTION TO THE
"NEW ECONOMIC POLICY"
AFTER the Bolsheviks had come into power on November 7,
1917, their opponents, native and foreign, then in Russia, were all
agreed on one matter, viz. that Lenin and his colleagues could not
maintain themselves in office. The Cadets, Mensheviks, etc., as
well as the foreign diplomats and Journalists, all declared that the
life of the new regime was at most a question of days, perhaps
even of hours.
The Bolsheviks believed otherwise; they were convinced that
their policy and activities had deep roots in the popular masses,
and would be endorsed by the vast majority of the workers,
soldiers, and peasants. Their faith was well founded.
On the evening of November 7th, the second All-Russian
Congress of Workers* and Soldiers* Deputies met in Petrograd.
M. Litvinov relates: "The composition of the Congress fully bore
out the expectations of the Bolsheviks and allayed the fears of those
among them who were inclined to doubt the appropriateness of
the time chosen for the revolution. Of the 676 delegates who came
from all parts of Russia and were elected on a most democratic
basis, no fewer than 390, or more than half, were Bolsheviks, 199
were Social Revolutionaries of the Left; 35 were Internationalist
Social Democrats, 21 were Ukrainian Social Democrats, and only
51 belonged to the Mensheviks and the Socialist Revolutionaries
of the Right. Before the proper proceedings began, these last-
named 51 delegates, perceiving the hopelessness of their position,
rose to declare that they would have nothing in common with the
'usurpers* and left the Congress. The remaining 625 soon found .
a common basis in their approval of the Bolshevik Revolution,
drew up a series of resolutions on peace, land, and a number of
other important subjects, elected a new central executive committee
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